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I do not sing the old songs, for my new ones are better. (Timotheus) 

If you propose to perform a Greek play, or a Pindaric choral ode, or even to sing one of 
Sappho's lyrics, you need music. The original 'scores' , where there were any, are lost, and 
you must invent your own. Though complete authenticity is unattainable (perhaps not even 
desirable), there is a good deal to be said for trying to create something historically 
plausible, without blatant anachronism. So what should you do? Your product must bring 
together elements of three sorts, a melodic line for the voice, a set of rhythms articulating 
the melody in time, and an accompaniment that complements and supports it. Your 
rhythms must obviously be based on those of the verses you are setting (though this 
demands a sensitive feel for rhythm, not just a mechanical scanning of the metre). About 
the construction of melodies I shall say nothing here: we have quantities of information 
about the principles involved, but it is highly technical, difficult to interpret, and impossible 
to summarise usefully. Let's assume that you can compose tunes with a suitably archaic 
flavour. 

But what about accompaniment? A Greek chorus standardly sang in unison, occasionally in 
octaves, but never 'in harmony' in our sense. How should the single melodic line be 
accompanied? Practices certainly varied, and our information is full of gaps. But here are a 
few hints that might help. 

Blowing, plucking and clapping 

Only three classes of instrument need concern us. (Others, such as the syrinx or 'Pan-pipe', 
and various sorts of harp, had their niches in the Greek world, but were generally outside 
the main stream of public music-making.) 

(a) The aulos, despite what English translations commonly suggest, was not any king of 
flute. It was a cylindrical pipe, equipped with finger-holes and blown with a reed, normally 
and perhaps always a double reed, as in the modern oboe or bassoon. (Some scholars 
suppose that the single or 'beating' reed , as in our clarinet, came into use during the later 
fifth century. I doubt it.) It came in various sizes and ranges of pitch. Its tone cold vary from 
the softly plangent to the raucous and blaring. It had an impressive capacity for emotional 
and dramatic effect, a fact that endeared it to the public and shocked conservative 
moralists. (Plato found its influence wholly reprehensible, and banned it from the state 
described in his Republic.) Though there were plenty of low-level performers (e.g. the 



ouletrides essential to any gentleman's dinner party), as a public instrument it was the 
province of professionals, who developed a high degree of technical virtuosity. This was the 
instrument of the drama, and of much other choral lyric: usually the entire accompaniment 
of such pieces was sustained by a single aulete (laying on two pipes at once, a complication 
that I shall ignore). If the drama is your pigeon, you are going to need a very competent 
piper with plenty of stamina (or perhaps a relay of them). 

(b) The most important stringed instruments were the lyra and the kithara. Each of these 
had a sound-box, to which were attached two arms, joined by a cross-piece. The strings 
(classically seven or eight, sometimes as many as eleven in the later fifth century) were all 
equal in length: they ran from tuning devices (kollopes) on the cross-piece, over a bridge on 
the sound-box, at the bottom of which they were fixed to a string-holder. They were 
plucked with a large plectrum, held in the right hand, sometimes with the bare fingers of the 
left hand too. They were plucked individually to make a melody, but sometimes the player 
would sweep the plectrum across several strings, using the fingers of his left hand to stop 
those not intended to sound. The box of the lyra was a tortoiseshell, or wood painted to 
look like one: its construction was flimsy and its sound light - it was for domestic and 
educational use, not the public arena. The kithara was wooden throughout, heavier and 
bigger - up to a metre or so from end to end - and powerful enough for effective use in an 
amphitheatre. 

Professional solo singers often accompanied themselves on it, and it was used with a chorus 
(sometimes in tandem with the aulos) in many kinds of lyric, especially hymns to the gods: it 
had a special role in the cult of Apollo. But stringed instruments had no place in the drama, 
except as a 'special effect': a chorus of satyrs might appear strumming barbitoi (a larger 
version of the lyra), or a character might occasionally sing to a kithara if there were pressing 
contextual reasons (e.g. perhaps Ion, at his first appearance in Euripides' play of that name). 
Standardly, kithara-song was reckoned too thin a fare for dramatic purposes (see 
Aristophanes Frogs 1281 ff). 

(c) Percussion instruments were popular in informal dancing and in the wilder religious 
cults. Serious music avoided them (cf. Frogs 1302 ff), but they are appropriate - indeed 
essential - where you have satyrs on your hands, or Dionysiac choruses like those in the 
Bacchae. There were three main types: small cymbals, small tambourine-like drums, and 
krotala or 'clappers'. These last were much the commonest, and worked like castanets, 
though they were larger, and a different shape. 

The aulos, then, is what you are likeliest to need. Such things are not too hard to make, 
though reed-making is a tricky art. Some help can be got from A. Baines, Woodwind 
Instruments and their History (Faber, 3rd edition 1967), ch .3. The reed suitable for your 
instrument may be larger than you might have expected. A larger reed copes better with 



lower pitches, and a cylindrical pipe sounded with a reed behaves like a 'stopped' pipe, 
giving much lower fundamentals than those from a pipe of conical bore. (The bores of 
oboes, clarinets and shawms are all conical in form.) The oboe or the cor anglais is a possible 
substitute, but a bit over-cultured and effete: much better, if you can get one and 
somebody to play it, is a shawm (of which several Oriental versions are often available in the 
less conventional music shops). If you must use a modern orchestral instrument, you may 
get nearest to the emotional qualities of the aulos, though not its tone, with a clarinet or 
even a saxophone, and a player who knows how to produce sounds from the jazz repertoire 
as well as those of the Mozart quintet. 

Accompaniment - simple and not so simple 

The standard conventions are easily outlined. Greek music was always based on a single 
melodic line. It was not 'harmonised' or polyphonic, and the accompanist was often 
expected to do no more than duplicate the melody. Where a chorus was singing - choral 
singers being amateurs and easily confused - he probably did little else. With a soloist he 
might ornament the tune, not playing anything radically independent, but adding turns and 
decorations, filling in long notes with groups of quick ones, and so on. Such decoration 
became more and more elaborate as the fifth century wore on: use it sparingly in settings of 
Aeschylus (don't avoid it altogether), but more or less ad lib. in later Euripides. In addition, 
the accompanist often played an introductory phrase or two before a lyric began, and 
between strophes, and might occasionally insert a few notes even between the 'periods' of 
a strophe, if the rhythmic structure allowed it. Again, he might double the melody not in 
unison but at the octave above: the Greeks seem to have felt this effect as more strikingly 
different from a unison than we do. There are also suggestions in one or two texts that just 
as in choral lyric a phrase by the leader might be answered by a phrase from the chorus, so a 
sung phrase might be answered by an instrument, making a form of antiphony. 

Despite what I have just been saying, the Greeks did not completely restrict their 
accompaniment to doubling the melody, with or without decoration: they also, sometimes, 
played notes different from those of the tune with definite structural intent. That much is 
certain: but we know tantalisingly little about these practices. Ancient theorists tell us so 
much about the foundations of melody that their silence about what we call 'harmony' 
virtually guarantees that the Greeks wholly lacked our notions of harmonic structure and 
progression, or anything analogous to them. We can be equally sure that they never 
approached genuine polyphony, where two or more distinct but simultaneous melodic 
strands are interwoven. Yet the existence of practices involving 'other' notes in some 
important role is assured. What can they have amounted to? 

It is often said that such accompaniment always lay above the melody, and was in effect a 
sort of descant. I have said it in print myself. But the claim is based ultimately on a single. 



textually dubious remark in the Aristotelian Problems, and recent research (by Or A. Belis, so 
far unpublished) casts serious doubt on it. Out goes one of the few things we thought we 
knew. 

Discord, concord, and rhythm 

The following suggestions are speculative, but I think defensible. They hang on two bits of 
evidence. First, one of our most important texts on the subjects ("Plutarch" De Musica 1137) 
directs our attention to the relations of concord and discord between the notes of the 
accompaniment and those of the melody, and implies that they were treated as having 
different functions. This note, it says, is used as a concord with that one, this other one as a 
discord with such and such another, and so on. Secondly, several other texts lay emphasis 
on the role of an elaborate accompaniment in marking the movements of rhythm. Putting 
these facts together, we may reach a conclusion of the following sort. Discord creates 
tension, concord resolution. Rhythm proceeds by sequences of 'rise' and ' fall', up-beat and 
down-beat; and an up-beat typically points forward, demanding fulfilment in a down-beat. 
Then an association of the tension of discord with the up-beat of rhythm, and of concordant 
resolution with the 'homecoming' of the downbeat, would not only have been aesthetically 
apt, but would also have helped the audience (and the performers) to grasp the shape of 
the rhythmic structures, especially where these were as intricate as they are in much choral 
lyric. 

My suggestion, then, is that where an accompaniment differed from the melody, and the 
difference was not purely decorative, its prime function was in the articulation of rhythm. 
Different kinds of 'chord' (never using more than one note at a time in addition to that of 
the melody) served different purposes, but not in the context of 'harmonic progressions', of 
which the ancient world knew nothing: the progressins emphasised in this way were felt as 
exclusively rhythmic. Hence the concords and discords of your accompaniment should 
underline the rhythmic patterns without giving any sense of harmonic sequence - a rule 
that is easier to state than to follow, since our ears have learned to interpret almost 
anything as a progression with a definite harmonic direction. 

Within this framework the only viable distinction between kinds of discord or kinds of 
concord is that between the more and the less concordant or discordant. Greater rhythmic 
tension can then be associated with stronger discord, fuller resolution with completer 
concord. We should remember that the Greeks counted as concords only the intervals of 
the fourth, the fifth and the octave, not thirds or sixths. These were treated as discords, 
though relatively mild ones: the characteristic sound of tones and semitones was recognised 
as different again, and substantially harsher. Rather similarly, though fourths and fifths were 
'concords' (symphoniai), they lacked the perfect unanimity of the octave. There is one rule 
that we can infer confidently (and several texts confirm the inference): you must always end 



on a unison or in octaves. As one writer put it: 'Though elsewhere these people do not play 
the same notes as the melody, still, if they finish on the same note, the pleasure they give 
with the ending is greater than the pain they give with the differences before the ending, 
because the common note, that arising from the octave, comes most pleasantly after 
differences. 1 ("Aristotle", Problems X IX. 39) 
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